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that reflections concerning them are to be found in 
most of the Greek literature. Dr. Caldwell has col- 
lected many of these reflections, generally, as in the case 
of the historical background, in the form of summaries, 
but often quoting passages at length. Most of these 
quotations and summaries are from the poets, and some 
of the passages quoted are very beautiful poetry. 
But the conceptions of war and peace expressed in them 
are really universal. Nearly all civilized men have 
at all times had such thoughts, even when the chief 
occupation of their lives was warfare. All who have 
fought at all know the joy of battle, and the glory, 
even for the conquered. All know the dangers, priva- 
tions, and sufferings caused by war, the miseries of 
defeat. All, even the. most warlike, in moments of 
reaction dwell upon the advantages and enjoyments of 
peace. Of deeper thoughts about war and peace, of 
analysis of the ultimate causes of war or proposals to 
avoid this final arbitration of international disputes 
there is very little in the passages collected, or in Dr. 
Caldwell's discussion of them. 
Princeton University. WlLLIAM K. PRENTICE. 



Transition in the Attic Orators. By Robert Dale 
Elliott. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publish- 
ing Company (1919). Pp. 187. 

Another dissertation in the rapidly growing number 
of investigations in the language and the style of the 
Attic orators has made its appearance in this Univer- 
sity of Chicago study, which was written under the 
direction of Professor Shorey. 

The Introduction (1-40) gives a brief resume 1 of 
previous studies of transition and concludes (page 14) 
that (1) their systems of classification are based 
primarily on conjunctions rather than on formulae of 
transition; (2) they do not attempt a comprehensive 
classification which should include all transitions; 
(3) their lists of examples are illustrative rather than 
exhaustive; (4) in general, they regard major and minor 
transitions as two distinct species, and classify them 
separately; (5) they include no comparative study of 
the various forms of transition, nor of their relative 
use by the several orators. Their treatment of the 
subject, then, has been somewhat rudimentary and 
superficial. 

The writer distinguishes three grades of transition 
(although examples of these grades do not differ in the 
essential elements of which they are composed): (1) 
major, i.e. transitions used to connect two major, or 
organic, parts of an oration; (2) subminor, transitions 
of very markedly inferior importance; (3) minor, 
transitions which occupy the broad middle ground 
between these two extremes. 

What are the major, or organic, parts of an oration? 
Those generally recognized by ancient rhetoricians are 
(1) prooemium (exordium); (2) diegesis (narratio); 
(3) pistis (confirmatio); (4) lysis (refutatio); (5) 
epilogos (peroratio). Mr. Elliott reduces these five 
major parts to four, by the inclusion of refutation under 



proof, and concludes the Introduction with a table 
showing an analysis of the extant orations, which 
indicates the sections of each speech belonging to each 
major part. 

The body of the investigation proper is in five parts. 
In Part I (41-73) there is an examination of the five 
essential elements of which one or more enter into the 
composition of every transition. These are designated 
as dismissive (taking leave of a topic); prothetic (a 
transition effected by a preliminary statement); 
topical (transition directly introduced without prothetic 
element) ; conjunctional (connection in thought marked 
by use of conjunctions); and asyndetic. Numerous 
examples are given to illustrate these transitional 
elements. 

In Part II (74-122) there is a classification, on the 
basis of their constituent elements, of the transitions 
in the extant orations and a discussion of their use and 
meaning. This forms the main portion of the disserta- 
tion. The transitions are placed in two main groups, 
(1) Dismissive-Introductive, (2) Introductive. Each 
of these is composed of four classes, as follows: (1) 
Dismissive-Introductive, (a) dismissive-prothetic, (b) 
dismissive-topical, (c) dismissive-conjunctional, (d) 
dismissive-asyndetic; (2) Introductive, (a) prothetic, 
(b) topical, (c) conjunctional, (d) asyndetic. 

The detailed classification adopted by the writer 
has been given to show his careful and discriminating 
analysis of types of transition in contrast with the 
looser practice of the ancient rhetoricians, who were 
content to give the term transitio, and to limit its appli- 
cation, generally, to cases of transition "containing a 
dismissive element of the summarizing type, followed 
by an introductive element of the prothetic type" (75), 
i.e. to cases which Mr. Elliott classifies as dismissive- 
introductive. The irreverent and uninterested reader 
who sees in a transition merely a formula whereby the 
orator passes from one topic to another might complain 
that the writer in his meticulous and hair-splitting 
differentiations of transition has outdone the ancients 
themselves and has put to shame even such worthies 
as Hermogenes and Aristides, whose unholy joy waxed 
as their categories multiplied. But the author is 
engaged in a more serious and a more careful study of 
the subject than has previously been made of his 
theme, and his distinctions are justified by actual 
usage. He finds (119) that of all transitions used by the 
Attic orators in their extant works approximately 
one-half are topical in their nature, two-fifths prothetic, 
one-eleventh conjunctional. The dismissive element 
occurs in approximately one transition in five, the 
asyndetic in one in one hundred. 

Part III (123-148) treats of non-essential transitional 
elements. Part IV (149-161) deals with the particles 
used in transition. This last chapter is of interest, 
as in it are tabulated the nature of usage, and the force 
of the more important particles occurring in transi- 
tion, together with the frequency of their occurrence. 
Demosthenes stands first in versatility of usage, em- 
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ploying 35 introductory particles and combinations of 
particles, and 26 sequent particles. Isocrates and 
Lysias come next. Part V (162-185) concludes the 
study with a tabular and analytical presentation of the 
transitional usage of the individual Attic orators. 
The writer finds that in definiteness, prominence, and 
clearness in the use of transitions the orators have this 
rank: Aeschines, Demosthenes, Isaeus, Lycurgus, 
Andocides, Isocrates, Antiphon, Lysias, Hypereides, 
Deinarchus. 

Mr. Elliott's study is largely statistical and bristles 
with tables, figures, and percentages. We are told, 
for example (168), that in versatility "Lysias uses the 
dism-top., proth., top. and conj. classes in six combina- 
tions of grade and location, the dism-proth. and dism- 
conj. in five, the asyn. in three, the dism-asyn. in one". 
The presentation is inevitably dry and no effort is 
made to clothe the skeleton with life or to explain for 
the benefit of the student why, for example, Lysias, 
the canon of the Attic style, and Isocrates, with his 
lengthy periods, both rank so low in the effective use 
of transition. 

But the writer has well accomplished what he set out 

to do and he has done it with industry, patience, and 

very unusual thoroughness. It is because of this 

thoroughness that the study should be of value to 

students of Greek prose style. 

Barnard College. LaRue Van HOOK. 

Columbia University. 



Madness in Greek Thought and Custom. By Agnes 
Carr Vaughan. Baltimore: J. H. Furst Com- 
pany (1919). Pp. 74 1 . 

This very interesting University of Michigan, disserta- 
tion shows the decided influence of Professor Campbell 
Bonner, who has done so much for the study of Greek 
folk-lore and mythology. It is a pleasure to read a dis- 
sertation that really is a sociological investigation and 
that reveals a wide knowledge of Greek, not limiting 
itself to some narrow linguistic field, but using all evi- 
dence, whether literary, archaeological, or folk-lore. 
Up to the year 1909 the subject of this dissertation had 
not been treated since the dissertation of Thomee, 
Historia Insanorum Apud Graecos (Bonn, 1830), 
except in its legal and pathological aspects (compare 
Semelaigne, Etudes Historiques sur 1'AlieYiation 
Mentale dans l'Antiquite\ Paris, 1869). In 1909, in 
Giessen, appeared Tambornino's De Antiquorum 
Daemonismo, which is confined to the theory of 
possession. 

The present dissertation gives a summary and criti- 
cism of these works, but goes further, and, instead of 
attempting an historical study of the medical theories 
and treatment of madness in ancient times, studies the 
popular conception of insanity and the popular methods 
of dealing with it as shown in Greek literature and by 



•Copies of this dissertation may be obtained from Mr. R. C. 
MacMahon, bookseller, 78 West 55th Street, New York City. 
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parallel customs preserved in modern folk-lore. Not 
only the popular beliefs concerning the causes and the 
cure of madness are studied, but also the relation of 
madness to religion, society, and law. The general 
conclusion reached is that the whole question of mad- 
ness was dealt with largely by popular custom, except 
in cases where the madman was of positive value 
through his connection with religion, or was a positive 
menace to the State. The more special conclusions are 
that the Greeks ascribed madness to some superhuman 
power which had entered into the victim (Chapter II) ; 
that the personal sanctity of the madman varied in 
proportion to the reverence in which the gods were held 
(Chapter III); that, as his connection with religion 
decreased, he became less of a social factor and was 
regarded as waste material and the State left provision 
for his welfare to popular custom (Chapter IV); that 
Greek law took little account of the madman, who was 
considered only partially responsible. The law de- 
prived him of testamentary and adoptive rights, and 
did not protect him against himself or against the 
machinations of others (Chapter VI). In the fifth 
chapter there is a study of the cures, which consisted 
in sacrifice, participation in the mysteries, purificatory 
rites, such as the wearing of amulets, the use of quasi- 
medical preparations, etc. 

The method of the dissertation is excellent and syste- 
matic, the style clear and readable, and the conclusions 
reached are sound. Only a few minor points occurred 
to me as worthy of addition or criticism. 

For lycanthropy and the were- wolf stories (10, 11, 25) 
I miss a reference to Hertz, Der Werwolf, and to Kirby 
Smith's article, An Historical Study of the Werwolf in 
Literature, Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, Volume IX, 1-42, or, New Series, 
Volumell, 1-42 (1804). In the latter article, at page 
38, note 2, several important references are given. In 
the discussion (31) of the red-figured celebe in the 
Institute of Fine Arts in Chicago, which represents the 
madness of Salmoneus, there should be references to 
Robert, Apophoreton 105 f., especially the note on page 
105 (Halle, 1903); Reinach, Revue Archeblogique 
4.160; Otto, Philologus, 18.188; Radermacher, Rhein- 
isches Museum 63.554 f. The subject was treated by 
Sophocles in a satyr play, in painting by Polygnotus, 
and is often referred to in ancient literature (compare 
Robert, Die Griechische Heldensage, 202-203). There 
is no question of sacrifice, as Miss Vaughan thinks, and 
her interpretation (32, 35), that the figure represents an 
escaped madman destined for sacrifice, possibly as a 
scapegoat, will not hold. In treating human sacrifice 
(35) and its survivals, Miss Vaughan should have con- 
sulted the very important Locrian inscription about the 
sacrifice and sending of maidens to Ilium which con- 
firms the story of the sacrifice of Locrian maidens in 
Lycophron's Alexandra and in Strabo. This inscription 
was published by Wilhelm, in Jahreshefte des Oeste- 
reichischen Archaologischen Instituts 14 (191 1), 163- 
256, especially 175-179. 



